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Satire should like a polish’d razor keen, 
W ound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.—Lapy Montacue. 


‘« Political F asquinades and Political Caricatures are parts (though humble ones,) of Political History. They supply information as to the person and habits, 





often as to the motives and objects of public men, which cannot be found elsewhere.’’—Croxer’s New Wnic Guipe. 
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Althorpe discovered solus,a number of Bills going before 

him all dishonoured. 

Althorpe.—Well, was ever poor devil more distressed than 
I am; I don’t know which way to turn, for I believe I’ve 
turned every way already ; (Knock heard without.) Here’s 
another dunn, I suppose ; how the devil shall I get rid of him. 

(Enter 1st Public Creditor.) 

Well, Sir, what the devil do you come bothering about ? 

Creditor.—A little Bill, my Lord. 

Althorpe.—Oh, I’ve no time just vow to attend to any Bill. 
W hat’s it all about ? 

Creditor.—A little Bill we understoed your Lordship was 
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going to settle the first opportunity. It refers to the House 
and Window Duty. 

Althorpe.—Oh, a light matter that, (forcing a laugh), 
some other time ; I can’t attend to it now. Next session, you 
know. 

Creditor.—Ah, but you said that last session, my Lord. 

Althorpe—Did I? Well get out, you can’t molest me during 
the long vacation, so be off, you may call again to-morrow 
(He kicks out Public Creditor.) Well, thank heaven, I’ve 
got rid of that fellow—but here’s another coming. (Enter 
Second Creditor.) Well, what the deuce have you come 
about ? 

2nd Creditor.—The little Bill, my Lord, about the Sia Acts. 
Six Acts; you know I’d nothing to do with 


What’s the use of bothering me # 


cence 
owen 


Althorpe. 





| running up that score, 
| nd Creditor.—Why, my Lord, you made yourself answer- 
| able when the account commenced. You promised to rub it 
| off if ever you had an opportunity ; now you can do so. 
|  Althorpe—Well! well! its late just now, [ can’t look inte 
| it just yet, but I’ll promise to. 
| 2nd Creditor.—To what, my Lerd. 
|  Althorpe—Why to rub off a part of the score; but you 
| really must Call again to-morrow. (Exit 2nd Creditor 
| sulkily.) Well, thank heaven, I’ve got rid of another of these 
impertinent scoundrels, No sooner does a gentleman get him- 
self into a comfortable situation, than every body expects him 
to fulfil the little engagements he had entered into without 
consideration in his earlier days. It is really very hard that a 
man without the power of paying may not have the luxury of 


being liberal in words, without being called upon to pay so 
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dearly for it at a future period. Every body ought to know 
that to promise 10/7. when you have not one in your pocket, 
cannot be supposed to mean that you will ever give a shilling 
To get hold of 
my present place I pledged anything and everything I had, but 
now they expect me to redeem all! Oh, no! I am too fond of 
Honesty is beautiful as a policy, but nothing more. 


when you happen to have it in your power. 


interest. 
Sentiments are cheap, and cost nobody anything ; but actions— 
oh, Lord, I couldn’t think of keeping the rash promises made in 


a moment of necessity. But, thank heaven, we have got through | 


the session, we cannot be molested in the recess, but can make 
ourselves as easy as a debtor during the long vacation, 
(Curtain falls.) 

The above hasty sketch of a political interlude will show 
clearly the policy of the Whig ministers, in promising all sorts 
of liberal measures for newt session, though they have allowed 
the present one to pass without a single act of public utility. 
Like speculating bankrupts they may support their credit by 
bills at a very long date, but the day of reckoning must come 
at last, and disgrace and ruin will be the consequence. 


THE INTERPRETER. 


Candid Candidate. 
His opponent was numerically their representative, but he Mr. Kem- 
ble was, he belicved, thcir representative by right. 
Speech of Mr. Kemble ajter his defeat in the City. 
Mr. Kemble is a most comfortable character if we are to 
judge from the consolation he finds for his recent defeat in the 
City. He contents himself with being rejected, and flatters 
himself he is after all representative of the city by right if 
not by a majority. Does he mean to say that the majority has 
no right, and that the fewest votes ought to make the success- 
fal candidate. This is queer logic, the theory of which must 
be as pleasant as the practice is impossible. What a pity that 
a man who is transported for life cannot, by the same reasoning 
make himself imagine he is still a liberty. Mr. Kemble may 
comfort himself with the idea that he represents the city, but 
the illusion must soon be dispelled when he finds that no recog- 
nition takes place of his representative authority. As long as 
he keeps out of the House of Commons, he can represent what 
he pleases ; for among his own clerks and acquaintance he may 
pursue any system of humbug that may seem fit to his peculiar 
sagacity. We have heard of a thousand cases of men being 
incarcerated in Bedlam for fancying themselves kings and 
princes; we would advise the friends of Mr. Kemble to get him 
placed in a lunatic asylum, should he still cherish the insane 
chimera of faucying himself one of the City representatives. 


The Parish Clerk in need of Reform. 

The Reform which is so necessary in the Church does not 
seem to be required for the Bishops and high Church dignita- 
ries alone, but the minor officers of the establishment, even 
down to the parish clerks, seem in need of a refreshing casti- 
gation at the hands of one whose business it is to provide all 
abuses in Church and State with a check, if not with a remedy. 
These observations are suggested by a cage that has lately 
fallen under our notice, by which it appears that one Gerard 
Andrews, clerk in orders, to the parish of St. James, has 
raised a lusty bellow at the wholesome prospect of the pruning 
knife being applied to the exuberant emoluments of his snug 
sinecare. This gentleman being too much of a gentleman to 
cry Amen, but sufficiently a man of the werld to pocket the 
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assets derivable from so undignified but virtuous 4 source, has 
for some years shoved the grave-digger into the reading-desk, 
to murder the responses, and give out the psalms, for a very 
trifling consideration, while Gerard with a due contempt for his 
office, and a high esteem for its salary, has taken the latter in 
person, and performed the other by deputy. The new vestry 
of St. James’ being no longer a select one, very naturally looked 
into the affair with a view to smashing the sinecure, upon which, 
Gerard, (very like a Christian Minister), began to embroil the 
vestry and the parishioners, by issuing inflammatory placards, 
saying he received his money legally, a falsehood that might 
have been believed had not counsels’ opinion when taken, turned 
out just to the contrary. Finding himself floored on this point, 
and being forced to confess that he has been for some time in 
the unlawful receipt of 701. per annum, he offers to give it 
back, a system of reparation not always allowed in cases of 
illegally gotten property. He however, coolly attributes the 
affair to the ‘* just liberality of former vestrymen,” which is 
about the same as receiving a stolen watch from a thief, and 
then attributing your unlawful possession of it to the ‘* just 
liberality” of the pickpocket. Every body kuows what was the 


| “ just liberality” of select vestries in the delightful halcyon 


| the idol of every class. 


days of parish dinners, turtle soup and rose water. We have 
commented on this case for the benefit of parish clerks in 
general, aud of the Rev. Gerard Andrews in particular, hoping 
that all may profit by the friendly taste of our tomahawk. 


The Sovereign Bill, 
Our most delectable sovereign, the gracious and condescend- 


| ing Bill, whose easy familiarity with every indiscriminate 
| stranger, male or female, whom he met in the public streets at 


the early part of his reign, charmed all hearts and made him 
\ Our puissant monarch, notwithstand- 
ing he has lately found it advisable to draw down his carriage 
blinds, and to abandon the dickey for the interior, is still the 
good, easy, and enlightened creature that he was when he first 
ascended the throne amid the congratulations of those who, 
when he was Duke of Clarence, used to charge him privately, 
and sometimes publicly, with insanity. Every body knows our 
extreme loyalty for our magnificent monarch, and we are indeed 
among those who give him credit for a strong resemblance to 
his worthy father, particularly ia the mental endowments for 
which both are so specially eminent. Throughout the whole 
of his reign we have not changed our opinion of the amiable 
William ;—when he shook hands with the Saint James’s pick- 
pockets we hailed the fine sympathy of his noble nature ;— 
when he adopted the dickey of his carriage instead of riding 
inside with the Queen, we saw in it an amiable anxiety to avoid 
domestic broils ; and as he happened to be a Whig, and his 
wife a Tory, he preferred the more genial couverse of slang 
with the postilions to the more painful subject of politics with 
the charming Adelaide. None were more forward than our- 
selves to cry out against the awful outrage committed on the 
royal beaver by Dennis Collins, and no one could have been 
more touched than ourselves by the affecting, the innocent, the 
energetic, the trite exclamation of ‘* Oh Christ!” in which 
the puissant Defender of our Faith indulged when the fatal 
flint came in rude contact with the tip of the hat that had the 
high honour of surmounting the royal pericranium. This ele- 
gant extract from the royal mouth shows at once the caliére of 
the royal mind ; and the promptitude with which it proceeded 
from the royal lips proves how beautifully even the most com- 
mon observations of our King are allied to some holy words 
which attest his natural piety. 

We have thought it our duty to pay this high panegyric to 
the virtues of William, previous te entering on a subject which 
might admit of the idea that some detraction was intended 
from his illustrious attributes, ‘The subject we allude to is 











continue to draw from the public purse an immense quantity 


of specie. 


Now, we are among the first to admit how neces- 


sary palaces are to the dignity of Kings; indeed we will go so 


far as to say, that the said dignity would be absolutely nothing 


without them; but in these hard times dignity ought to be 
kept up as cheaply as possible. 
ingham Palace, which has already cost us so much, is still 
acting like an enormous leech upon the treasury. A marble 
arch, that was raised at the expense of 70,000/., is to be demo- 
lished at a cost of nearly one-third of the money spent in 
erecting it. ‘This is no doubt all very dignitied, but it is 
horribly expensive ; and if we could only contrive to keep up 
our Sovereign’s dignity upon a more reasonable scale, it might 
be more agreeable to all parties. 
play at setting up palaces and knocking them down again, why 
not let him have one of those interesting boxes containing 


That pile of rubbish, Buek- 
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that of the royal playthings which, under the name of palaces, 


If William the Fourth must | 


dissected castles, with a supply of tin soldiers to ornament the | 


battlements, which he could set up and knock down by his 


own exertion alone, and at no further expense to the public | 


than a few pennyworth of peas and a pea-shooter. 


This would | 


be an interesting item in the public estimates, for it would | 


be precisely the same in effect as that for the building up and | 
pulling down of Buckingham Palace, but upon how much more | 


reasouable a scale of expenditure? William has been fami- 
liarly called Bild, and in truth he is a Bill of no small amount, 
when we consider the drain he causes upon the pockets of his 
people, in whose happiness and prosperity every body knows 
he takes a vast interest. 


Resistance to the Assessed Taxes. 


Althorpe has given a pledge to remove the Assessed Taxes, 
and therefore every budy (knowing the virtue there is in a 


Whig promise) looks with certainty to their continuance. | 


There is, however, a method of getting rid of them, which has 
already been put into practice by Mr. Noble, a bookseller, of 
Hull, who refused payment, allowed the tax-gatherer to seize, 


and the people following up the affair in the same spirit, at- | 


tended the auction as spectators, but not as purchasers. 
wretched petty officer, named Lee, bid for one lot, but the 
general execrations of the multitude drove him out with such 
a hoot of indignation, as must have caused him to repent of 
his bargain. This system is the same that was pursued in Ire- 
land to get rid of the tithes. We will not make any comment 
on the propriety of these means of avoiding the payment of a 
tax, but we cannot help noticing, that in Ireland such was the 
svstem and tithes are got rid of. In England the Assessed 
Taxes are the object of general abhorrence ; and if government 
refuses to take off the burden, it must be expected the people 
will throw it off without further ceremony. 


BROUGHAMIANA, NO. 


22. 





Now that the Whigs have managed to go on to the end of 
the session without being turned out, and keep their offices for 
atime by dint of pledges, on which they hope the public will 
be sufficiently gulled to feed during the recess, the Chan- 
cellor has, in some degree, recovered from the state of des- 
pondency in which, according to our last number, he has so 
long been plunged. ‘The other day the uncandid Vaux was 
talking openly with the Premier on the comfort of being secure 
of power for a few months longer at all events. ‘‘ Oh” replied 
Grey, rather nettled, ‘do not suppose I like office merely for 
the sake of power, I retain my place for my country’s good 
alone.” ‘ Pooh, pooh, pooh,” was the Herculean Chancellor’s 
smashing reply, *‘’That would do very well for a speech at a 
public meeting, but with me you know, my dear fellow it really 
wont.” ‘* My Lord,” cried Grey, with petulence, “I cannot 
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allow this jesting with my character, I assure you continuance 

in place ts the very last thing I ever dream of.” *“ Well, 
well, I know that,” rejoined Brougham, “ it is the last thing 
you dream of, and the first also.” Grey ordered his carriage. 


EE Eee 


GLOUCESTERIANA, No. 51. 


“Higgins, my boy,” exclaimed the haughty Gloucester, 
“‘those Whigs are going to ruin this country, as certain as that 
I shall get a thrashing for this,” (thrusting his hand into a 
large rent in the sleeve of his pinafore), ‘* What the deuce 
are they at now?” whimpered Higgins with an appropriate sa- 
lam. ‘‘ Why, that thief Palmerston has threatened to reduce 
the British consuls, aud what d’ye call that but an infamous 
attack on the property of the fundholders.” The aid-de- 
camp (!!!) gambolled playfully amidst a rich service of crock- 
ery. ‘They tell me,’ ejaculated Gloucester, “that the 
Benchers of the Temple in refusing to call Mr. D. W. Harvey 
to the bar, have materially altered his prospects. But they 
can’t have hurt him much, for he must have plenty to eat and 
drink, or he never would have got the name of Daniel Wittles,” 
(victuals.) Higgins sang the barcarolle. 





BREVITIES. 





‘* Brevity is the soul of wit.’’—Shakspeare. 





Look Ahead. 

The present Ministers are charged with conceiving vast plans 
which they have not the firmness to execute. In most cases 
they seem to have been executed as soon as formed, for there 
seems to have been little or no head to any of them. 


Epigram 
(On the Peppery Mr. Spring Rice.) 
Rice always seems so very hot and hurried, 
That one would fancy Rice must sure be curried, 


Sharing the Spoils. 


There was a division a few days ago on the supplies, in which 
Ministers took part. Anda pretty considerable part we do 
not doubt will be taken. 


Stanza. 
(On Don Key’s delinquency.) 
From foolscap, medium, or post, 
Octavo and what not ; 
Poor Key with character quite lost, 
Will find he’s gone to pof, 
Resigning draft he now must be, 
The theme of public wrath ; 
And like a Stationer poor Key, 
Must take himself to Bath. 


Epigram. 
(The Father in God vindicated. ) 
“ Pure nonsense,” Bishop Philpotts speaks, ’tis said, 
But of one thing I can be very sure ; 
Of that which comes from such a poisoned head, 
Even the nonsense never can be pure. 


Wot Alike. 


It is said a correspondence has been lately going on between 
the King and the Duke of Wellington. We really trust not, 
for we do not think that the Peer alluded to can in any way 
correspond with his Majesty. 


136. 


A Harsh Disprsition. 

The Whigs have been charged with a want of clearness in 
laying down their plans for the public benefit. This is an error, 
for there is scarcely a plan that has been suggested for the po- 
pular good, but they have set it at rest, (which is equivalent to 
laying it down) instantly. 

A Large Pennyworth. 


In the Committee of Supply, 8,600/. were granted for the 


Penitentiary at Millbank. Upwards of 8,000/. seems to be a | 


tremendous sum for supporting a Penny-tentiary. 


The Lower House. 


Commons seems as if it would never rise. 
will when we consider how low it has fallen. 


Would if they could. 
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a life annuity by Monday niglit’s proceedings, and we have 
therefore nothing left to do, but to congratulate him on the 
result of that night which is destined to fill one of the brightest 
pages (quarto ) of history. 

Notwithstanding our peremptory remarks on the conspiracy 
now going on at the Queen’s against Shakspeare’s immortality, 
the unhallowed work proceeds in the presence of a few of the 
enemies of genius, in the shape of a selection from the Totten- 
ham Court Road sweeps, and the Saint Giles’s vagabonds. 
Othello has been most unfairly treated by Mr. Freer, who 
never acts any part but ‘‘ murder most foul, e’en at the best it 
is but this most bloody and unnatural.” We are sorry to see a 


It is said by the impatient country that the present House of | clever woman like Mrs. Selby joining in the attempt to sacrifice 
We doubt if it ever | the fame of the ‘ bard of Avon,” and regret that lucre sheuld 
_ gain her acquiescence to a scheme which her good sense must 


| teach heris horrible and diabolical. 


The Government Offices have at the top of many of them | 
persons in whose appointment ability could possibly have had | 


no influence ; 
are the most appropriate to the heads of Boards. 


Too Respectable. 


We are promised a Bill next Session, respecting sinecures. 
We sincerely trust it will not respect the holders of them. 


A returned Bill. 


The Corruptionists declare that the most objectionable Bill 
ever introduced into the House of Commons, is that brought in 
by the people of Oldham, and calied Bill Cobbett. 


THEATRICALS. 


Mr. Gray, who is a clever man, has taken the Clarence, a 
circumstance we for his sake regret, because the amount of 
pelf to be scraped up in the neighbourhood of Gray’s-inn-lane 
must be very insignificant. It is surprising how men of under- | 
standing will rush into theatrical speculations ; for not all the 
spirit that can be used in management will in these days make 
it a source of emolument. Mr. Gray has collected an admira- 
ble company, but it is awful to see a stage more densely popu- 
lated than the pit, which is in these days a thing of too frequent 
occurrence. His corps includes Miss Crisp, a very clever girl 
from the Strand, and Mitchell a most promising low comedian, 
from the same establishment. The pieces are new and very 
clever, so that we hope after we have given this verdict, the 
audience may improve, and Mr. Gray may yet derive some 
profit from the speculation, 

At the Haymarket Farren has been ill, and a sudden stop 
has therefore been put to the run of Buckstone’s Nicholas 
Flam, which bid fair to be one of the most successful pieces 

ever produced at the establishment. A novelty has been at- 
tempted in the shape of Pyramus and Thisbe, but it is a dull 
affair and nobody intends seeing it. 

The grand event of the week, which has thrown equal into 
the shade the social as well as the political interest of every 
thing beside, has been the benefit of Mr. Simpson, who once 
the terror of the six-feet Count de Grasse, has latterly been 
the admiration and delight of the Vauxhall visitors. To think 
that this man has been bowing for thirty-six years to every 
casual visitor at Vauxhall, and to reflect that half the black- 
guards in the universe have visited them within that time, fills 
the sonl with innocent wonder to think what his urbanity must 
be whose condescension has been carried to such a terrific pitch 
of politeness unparalleled. Mr. Simpson has of course realized 


but perhaps ministers think that wooden skulls | 


We were considerably amused the other evening at the 
Queen’s theatre by a little by-play between a tall emaciated 
looking supernumerary and a charming goddess in the gallery. 
Her ladyship being duly aware of the danger incurred by long 
abstinence in these cholera- -catching times, had provided two 
immense German sausages as a preventive to herself and 
friends. They had just commenced an attack upon the 
sausages when the whole body of supernumeraries rushed on 
the stage: no sooner had they arrayed themselves than the 
tall one’s eyes were intently fixed upon our fair goddess and her 
provisions ; he remained staring anxiously at them for several 
minutes, brandishing a carving-knife instead of asword. His 
steady gaze attracted the attention of our fair one’s protector, 


| and a godlike peal of indignation burst from those high realms, 


| 


The effect was electric, and drove the poor envious wight behind 
the scenes with such force that he was unable to brandish his 
knife for the remainder of the evening. 

The success of the Adelphi piece has rendered the production 
of novelties almost superfluous, but a new piece was produced 
on Monday with the title of Here’s a Roman-tick Fiddler which 
we have not yet had an opportunity of witnessing. We have 
not either learned who is the author, though we suspect from 
the subject that it is a piece of which we have heard something, 
and if it be only executed in the same humorous spirit in which 
it has been conceived, we are sure it must be a hit of no common 
order, 

Farrell’s management of the Pavilion would please us if he 
would be content to leave alone that fertile theme of clap-trap 
and blackguardism—the British seamen. Not a piece comes 
out without having a tar for a hero, and as we can conceive no- 
thing so execrable as the natural talk of a sailor, so nothing 
can be more distressing to us than a piece in which a tar is the 
principal character. Farrell, in one of his facetious moods, has 
re-eugaged old Younge, who still has his name printed in three 
inch letters, to the immense merriment of every one who peruses 
the playbills. Mr. Farrell seems resolved to have his joke, and 
he evidently does not mind at what expense he is induced to 
purchase it. Younge, in any thing above a message, is about 
as good as the Chancellor’s joke against Cumberland, who is, 
according to Vaux, illustrious by courtesy. Younge is evidently 
a great man at the Pavilion on the same obliging principle. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Third half-yearly Part, price 2s. 6d. is now ready, and may be 
had of all patriotic Booksellers in Europe and America. 

In consequence of the amazing enthusiasm with which our theatrical 
parodies have been received, we have again reprinted Nos, 59., contain- 
ing the Political Pantomime, and 65., which is illustrated by William the 
Fourth and Lord Brougham as Othello and Iago. 
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